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just Editorials, 


igang IS NOTHING of greater importance in the 
work of the A.F. of T. than the defense of the 
teacher who has a just grievance. His union brothers 
stand ready and willing to work for him with all the 
resources at their command at the 
local, state, and national levels. 
of Grievance’ Every effort is made to reach 

understandings and adjust differ 
Procedures ences fr but if fair dealing is 
denied, the union teacher is urged not to resign in 
despair, but to stand firm and defend himself, bring 
ing the powerful influences of publicity into the case 
il necessary. 

Che union recognizes that in taking this hard course 
the teacher is strengthening public respect for his pro 
fession. The union honors him for this and also for 
protecting his fellow teachers who very probably will 
suffer similar injustices if he accepts injustice passively. 

The public will stand by the teacher if it is given 
the tacts, and the union will see to it that it és given 
the facts. Americans want their children to be taught 
by teachers with courage and self-respect.—From 
News and Views, Cedar Rapids (la.) Federation of 
Teac hers, Local 716. 


Importance 


Ye 
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RECENT article in the American Teacher mag 
azine pointed out many of the extra duties burden 
ing teachers across the nation and the negative effect 
upon the students’ academic progress. It seems that 
many communities have reevaluated their 
educational programs and have renewed and 
Extra strengthened the conviction that the class 
Duties "2°" teacher in the final analysis exercises 
the most important influence in the child's 
formal education. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
many school systems are making serious efforts to re- 
duce the number and extent of extra duties for teach 
ers, enabling them to spend more school time promot 
ing the students’ academic progress. 

Sister Marie, speaker at a recent in-service program 
in Berlin, also outlined the myriad of extra duties put 
upon teachers and pointed out that these duties sap 
the teacher's energy. Some of the extra duties all too 
familiar are: collecting picture money, bank money, 
milk money, lunch money, bus duty, noon duty, morn 
ing duty, correcting standardized tests, and commercial 
promotions within the school system. 

\ll of these extra duties burden the teacher with 
extra work, and many detract valuable minutes and 
hours from the students’ academic class time. 


Those 


What can be done to alleviate this situation? In 
neighboring towns a new banking system has been 
implemented whereby the parents fill out the neces- 
sary information and place the money in a sealed enve- 
lope. The teacher simply collects the envelopes and 
valuable minutes are saved for instruction. It is con- 
ceivable that similar methods could be applied to 
other fund raising chores. 

In other towns, part time workers have been em- 
ployed to correct standardized tests and to take over 


such duties as bus duty, lunch duty, et. cetera. And 
let us not forget that some Connecticut towns have the 
school registers filled out by office personnel. 

Yes, indeed, much can be done to lighten the burden 
of extra duties for teachers. From the economic stand- 
point it also makes sense. It is penny wise and pound 
foolish to permit specialized professional peopie to do 
tasks which not only could be undertaken by less 
highly trained personnel, but which prevent the teach 
er from spending her time doing what she is paid to do, 
to teach the children in her class.—From the Berlin 
leacher, publication of the Berlin (Conn.) Federation 
of Teachers, Local 1233. 


HILADELPHIA teachers have been asking the 
Philadelphia Federation of Teachers how the ad 
ministration was able to release to the press statements 
that the experimental TV program has resulted in 
= more learning by the TV than by 

An Evaluation the non-TV students. These “facts” 


of Teaching were announced after only one 


By Televisi year’s trial on a limited basis. 
y ‘rovenen Teachers are puzzled since they 


hear that many of the teachers and pupils involved 
are dissatisfied with the TV instruction. One high 
school has dropped out and another is planning to 
do so. 

rhe administration claims that test scores of TV 
students were higher than for the non-7V groups, but 
they have not furnished the results to the schools de 
spite requests from teachers. 

rhe administration boasts that better instruction is 
taking place while teachers complain “the material is 
over the heads of the pupils.” Heterogeneous groups 
have been exposed to a program geared to the slightly 
better than average. Those average and below miss out 
seriously and the gifted are short-changed since class 
periods do not permit the adaptation necessary. 

In publicly-released plans, the teacher time saved 
was to be used for remedial instruction, but no men 
tion of this was made in the report. 


Teachers and students are flooded with new paper 
work, (outlines, worksheets, evaluations, et cetera) leav- 
ing little time for individual instruction or experiments 
in the two non-TV’ periods per week (formerly one). 

Ihe Federation is concerned about the method of 
evaluating such an important and expensive experi- 
ment, and has submitted a questionnaire. The Federa- 
tion wants to know: 

1) How the schools and classes have been selecting 
both experimental TV and control? 

2) Whether the teachers of control classes knew they 
were in the experiment and informed as to the content 
of the TV course? 

3) What standardized tests were used? Were the 
same tests given to both the TV and control classes? 
With what results?p—The Reporter, Philadelphia Fed 
eration of Teachers, Local 3. 





By Carl J. Megel 


Y THIS TIME you are well into 

the new school year. For many 
of you, some improvement exists in 
your teaching position compared 
with one year ago. The vigilance 
and the relentless campaign of the 
American Federation of Teachers 
must be credited with some small 
part of this accomplishment. 

As a teacher organization, we con- 
stantly are alert to the problems 
facing the classroom teacher. But, 
if we are going to build the kind of 
American educational system which 
will fit America’s children for life 
in the atomic age, much more must 
be done. 


The convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers came to 
grips with many of these problems. 
M. Van De Moortel, general secre- 
tary of the International Federation 
of Free Teachers Unions, who was 
our convention guest in Minneapo- 
lis, in a letter from him which I re 
ceived today, stated: 


“I express my admiration for the 
American Federation of Teachers as 
I saw it at work at its convention; 
the height of the views with which it approaches the 
professional problems; the courage with which it strug 
gles in difficult conditions for solidarity among all 
salaried workers makes it difficult to understand why 
all teachers are not members.” 


Most certainly we have difficulty understanding this 
ourselves. However, we are hopeful that the coming 
year will find more teachers than ever before joining 
our ranks and helping us to make the teaching pro 
fession the finest in the world. 


‘oy THIS END, 1 am happy to report that the 
A.F. of T. 

sentatives organizing and servicing Locals from coast 
to coast; that nine state Federations have full-time rep- 
resentatives, made possible through A.F. of T. financial 
subsidy; and that eight Local unions now have full- 


now has four full-time national repre- 


time representatives—all of whom are receiving 
A.F. of T. financial assistance. This expanded staff will 
be of great aid to Locals in all areas. 

It was with this thought in mind at the convention 
that I set a quota of 60,000 members as our goal for 
the coming year. We confidently expect that we will 
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Mr. Megel 


attain this quota. Most assuredly 
we can do this if each and every one 
of you will use your efforts and in 
fluence to enroll more and more 
new members into our organization. 
The fact remains that the real work 
of organizing must still be done at 
the local level 
and member by member, personally 
enrolling new members into out 
organization. 


SC hool by s¢ hool, 


- IS ESPECIALLY fitting that 
4 you give aid and assistance to all 
of the new teachers in your system 
and through your efforts enroll 
them into the American Federation 
of Teachers. 


We had many new teachers at our 
convention in Minneapolis. Many 
more have good union background 
and a faith in the American Federa 
tion of Teachers as the organization 
in which they can place their hopes 
for the future. These young people 
have a real concern for teaching as 
a profession. Your help now in di 
recting their ideals and aspirations 
into membership in our organiza 
tion is a contribution of which you may long be proud 

The whole purpose of the American Federation of 
Teachers is one of service to its local unions. There is 
no power greater than unity of purpose and strength 
in numbers. It is for this reason, that my major em 
phasis through the years has been to increase out 
membership, to provide revenue so that we can give 
needed services to our Locals, and strength through 
which we can effectuate our program 

It is gratifying, indeed, for me to see the membership 
growth which we have experienced, but more especially 
through the 21 or 22 full-time representatives we now 
have actively organizing and servicing, tremendous or 
ganizational vistas come into focus. 


QUOTA has been set for your Local. This quota 

can be attained! Won't you help your member 
ship chairman by sending in the dues and registration 
card for that new member, or by setting up a meeting 
and inviting informed union people to attend and to 
address the group? 

Sixty thousand can be easily attained if we all work 
together. Together, let us make this the biggest mem 
bership year in our history and then move on toward 
our minimum goal of 100,000 members. 
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TEACHING 
Students 
to THINK 


O MAKE CERTAIN that the ideas 

I am presenting will be clear, | 
am going to indicate my plan of pro- 
cedure. In the first place, I shall dis- 
what I call the mechanics of 
teaching, the preparation of the 
ground for students to do their best 
thinking. This will include the total 
atmosphere and the programming. 

Then I will proceed to the main 
body of my thesis, the discussion of 
the subject matter and the ingredients 
of thinking. It is necessary to add, at 
this point, that I can not pursue any 
area too deeply nor too thoroughly be- 
cause of space limitations; therefore, 
I shall state my idea and then present 
just a sample or two. I also reserve 
the right to make up my own cate- 
gories and classifications. For my ma- 
jor discussion, I have selected four 
questions on which to elaborate in 
order to indicate how I teach students 
to think. 

They are: 1) the question of analy- 
sis, specifically, function, 2) the ques- 
tion of by-products, 3) the question 
of verbal reasoning, and 4) the ques- 
tion of writing. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
best learning results when the me- 
chanics of teaching are clear, not only 
to the teacher but also to the student. 
Youngsters thrive on disciplined ac- 
tivity, whether it be of the body or 
the mind; therefore, the teacher must 
know the road he is to travel during 
the year and the goal he is trying to 
reach. 

Since there are two kinds of reason- 
ing that man functions with, verbal 
and mathematical—and I like to think 
that the verbal precedes the mathe- 
matical—it behooves the teacher to set 
his goal with this in mind. That goal 
is, then, to teach students to think so 
that proper communication will result. 


cuss 


*Curriculum director, Springfield Acad- 
emy; member National Council of Teachers 
of English, and past-president, Springfield 
(Mass.) Federation of Teachers, Local 484. 
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By Henry Arnold Black 


Mr. Black 


This, to me, is the focal point of the 
English teacher’s job—proper com- 
munication. : 


HAT is the approach? Very sim- 

ple. Set the atmosphere first: 
this is nothing more than the pattern 
of the teacher’s behavior and attitude 
toward the student. Firmness, friend- 
liness, and empathy! How much and 
what can be expected? What are the 
standards—which must be adhered to, 
once set? 

Disciplining the mind requires 
plumb-line sighting. Any sway from 
the point renders the final product 
valueless. That plumb-line, however, 
can move up and down; it may be 
within fractions of an inch of the 
point, or it may be fairly distant. So 
the teacher will have to be constant, 
and yet movable. As for empathy, I 
prefer the word to that of sympathy. 
Sympathy, like tolerance, looks at the 
student from the teacher’s point of 


view; empathy looks at the student 
from the student's point of view. 

Teachers should not feel something 
about students; they should feel with 
and within students. | have always 
had the impression that sympathy was 
too objective to meet the needs of rap- 
port and good teaching. Finally, is it 
too trite to add that a sense of humor, 
even at the expense of the teacher 
no matter how corny youngsters love 
it—can carry many a day to success? 
The above ingredients are the angel’s 
brew of teaching. 

Secondly, after and during the 
setting of the atmosphere, the teacher 
must present to the student a very 
definitive program of work. Regard- 
less of what kind of program is put 
into practice, it must be clear; it 
should be an overview of the year’s 
work; and the student ought to have 
a copy of the scheduled work. 


Since I am discussing how | teach 
students to think, I shall present my 
type of program. In the first place, 
very briefly and in outline form, | 
mimeograph the yearly program which 
is divided into three parts: narration 
(short story, novel, drama), exposi- 
tion (biography, essay), and versifi- 
cation. | describe and explain the 
various sub-divisions and include a 
bibliography of writings to be read in 
school and out. 

In addition, each of my college 
preparatory students is asked to read 
three books of fiction, one biography 
or autobiography, one general non- 
fiction, and Edith Hamilton’s Mythol- 
ogy during the summer months. Since 
my school system has six marking 
periods, I issue a more detailed mime- 
ographed schedule of the work for the 
individual periods as they come chron- 
ologically. 


b iy-w SCHEDULE is outlined under 

four headings: 1) composition, 
with the fifth period for research; 2) 
study of some phase of literature, as 
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outlined above; 3) mechanics, spell- 
ing, punctuation, grammar, usage, 
word study—all growing out of a 
pupil’s reading; and 4) extra credit 
work, required of all potential A stu- 
dents. 

Every Monday is set aside for 
composition and revision; every Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, for litera- 
ture; and every Friday, for me- 
chanics. These outlines are merely 
guides for procedure, not rigid plans 
for teaching. 

Now that the pattern of work and 
the atmosphere have been set, | shall 
proceed to the implementation of this 
tvpe of program. Primarily. the hub 
of the English program should be 
reading. From this hub should radiate 
all the other elements of English. 
Granted this assumption, I shall leave 
this matter and go on to my first ma- 
jor point, the question of analysis, 
specifically, the part that function 
plays. 

Of course, before any discussion of 
a piece of writing can take place and 
before any questions or problems can 
be posed, the student must know the 
information contained therein. A 
short five to ten minute quiz is all that 
is necessary for testing information. 
This is part of that good old-fashioned 
drill in which | implicitly believe and 
without which adequate learning can 
not proceed. 

We all accept drill as a fundamental 
concept of learning in all other areas 
of endeavor: sports, music, art, sci- 
ence, law, medicine, ad infinitum. Let 
us accept wholeheartedly and un- 
ashamedly the concept of organic drill 
in our English midst. To return to 
this matter of testing, I hold that, 
other than drill, any other exams 
should be designed to elicit answers 
based upon analysis and _ interpreta- 
tion. 


OR EXAMPLE, with the idea of 
function in mind, in the short 
story of The Three Strangers by 
Hardy, what is the function of the in- 
troductory paragraphs? How and 
why do the characters operate in 
terms of this function? Attack or de- 
fend Hardy’s consummation of the 
story as a result of this function. 
These and many other like questions 
force the student to use his informa- 
tion and thus to do some basic reason- 
ing in causes. Again, this time in The 
Return of the Native, Hardy has 
Johnny Nonesuch appear four differ- 
ent times. (This is an excellent chance 
to illustrate what I call a by-product: 
a discussion of the names of fictional 
characters. ) 
On the assumption that the best 
writers have reasons for everything 
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they put in their writings (the law of 
economy), what is the purpose of 
Johnny? How does Hardy tie this 
purpose in with the pattern of the 
whole? What is the function of Chap- 
ter 1? It is loaded with symbolism 
and imagery even though it seems 
basically just descriptive. Various by- 
product discussions can ensue. 

rhree items come to mind: 1) the 
levels of interpretation, 2) the methods 
of beginning narrations (with empha- 
sis here upon Shakespeare's openings) , 
and 3) comparisons with the openings 
of other like novels (specifically, 
Giants in the Earth and The Turmoil). 
To pursue further this one item of 
function, what is the function of the 
storm in Chapter 12 of Huck Finn? 
What is the function of the servant in 
Act I of Romeo and Juliet? In The 
Turmoil, why does Tarkington have 
Jim killed so early in the story? And 
why in that certain manner? In ex- 
ploring this one topic of function in 
the total picture of analysis, the teach- 
er can develop a fund of material lead- 
ing toward an understanding of the 
author’s philosophy of thinking and 
that of the student. 

SECOND 


A problem of teaching students to 
think is the question of the by-prod- 
ucts of teaching. I have already 
pointed out two instances of by-prod- 
uct teaching. The term means those 
elements of learning that grow out of 
the discussions of a piece of writing, 
yet are not fundamentally a part of 
the work. As an example, in discuss- 
ing Chapter 14, Was Solomon Wise, 
in Huck Finn, the teacher has a fine 
opportunity to digress from the nor- 
mal pattern of give-and-take and to 
bring up the subject of logic, for it is 
in this chapter that Jim talks about 
the French people and gives reasons 
why they are silly to talk French when 
it is so much easier to talk English. 


consideration of the 


The devious reasoning used by Jim 
to prove his point would certainly 
amuse the student if he understood 
the thinking process involved in this 
bit of by-play. Also, it is in this 
chapter that Jim, again. uses his so- 
called reasoning powers to prove that 
Solomon was not so wise. Without 
help of this kind from the teacher, it 
is a rare pupil that appreciates or 
understands these two conversations 
between Jim and Huck. 

A further by-product can develop 
out of this chapter: a discussion of 
the author’s use of titles. What is the 
relation of the title to the chapter itself 
and to the book as a whole? Why 
this particular title? Twain entitles 
Chapter 1, Moses and the Bulrushers. 

Not only is there the opportunity 


to discuss the meaning of the title and 
its function and relation to the biblical 
story and to the book itself, but the 
chance to discuss Mark Twain and his 
religious philosophy. Furthermore, 
why does the author spell the word 
Bulrushers? Many of these overtones 
can be brought to light in order to add 
meaning and understanding. 


FURTHER probing into the ques- 
£% tion of by-products will reveal an- 
other field for student learning. This 
is the matier of structural patterns in 
the essay. It is not enough to learn 
new words, to get the information, or 
to answer analytical and interpretative 
questions. In this case, it is also prime 
that the student understands the pat- 
tern of thinking of the author. Here 
are two essays that lend themselves to- 
ward this kind of structural analysis, 
one difficult and one easy: The De- 
velopment of Man by Muller and 
Snarl Words and Purr Words by 
Hayakawa. 

The very simplicity of the pattern 
of this latter essay, which introduces 
the idea of pre-symbolic language and 
then proceeds very neatly to discuss 
the four pre-symbols, is very revealing 
to the student and rather intrigues 
him. On the other hand, the very diffi- 
culty of the Muller essay scares the 
living daylights out of him until he is 
shown how the author’s philosophy 
evolves from the structural pattern. 

It is at this point that the hy-prod- 
ucts crop up. Why does an author 
write? How does he go about build- 
ing his writing? For whom does he 
write? These questions, in turn, will 
bring up the topic of revision, the soul 
of good writing. The student should 
be taught that the first draft is always 
the skeleton; the last, the body intact. 
Revision is the reason that | prefer 
the short composition. 


HE THIRD AREA of teaching stu- 
dents to think, the question of 
teaching reasoning per se, will defi- 
nitely demand practice and drill. The 
topics that come under this heading 
are analogies, logic, slanting, compre- 
hension, and semantics. For exercises 
on the analogies, the Manter Hall and 
the Education Advisory Center work- 
books have adequate material. Not 
only should the student be shown the 
different patterns in the analogies, but 
he should be made aware of the rela- 
tionships that are inherent in the pat- 
tern and the reasons for the relation- 
ships. 


Furthermore, he should be expected 
to ferret out some of the larger hidden 
analogies that occur in his reading. 
This presupposes the expanded study 

Turn to Page 20 
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A.F.L.-C.L.O. 


Tribute 


To Teachers 


By BOYD WOLFF 


Mr. Wolff 


Teachers who view or have viewed the 23rd in a 
series of A.F.L.-C1.0.-produced “Americans at Work” 
public service television programs, a major contribution 
to adult education, over stations country-wide (American 
Teacher, Sept. 1959) will wonder at the power-packed 
understanding of the profession in the narration. Unseen 
writer of the script was Mr. Wolff, former payless pay- 
check teacher. So that you may enjoy reading the narra 
tion, whether you heard it on TV or not, the American 
Teacher magazine deviates from usual policy and pub- 
lishes it adjoining. 
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PRODUCT called the future—your 

molded in 54,000 communities known as school 
districts by more than one and a third million Americans 
at Work! 

The nation’s teachers are represented in the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. by the American Federation of Teachers—working 
to secure a better education for America’s children and to 
improve the status and welfare of the teaching profession. 


children—is 


A college education for every qualified student is the 
goal of educators in our jet-propelled society. 


But the grade school is the beginning and the founda- 
tion. If Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton, 
then the playgrounds and classrooms of our own public 
schools are equally important in the destinies of our 
children. Seven hundred thousand elementary school 
teachers—more women than men—are the first contacts 
of children with the world of the school. 


Theirs is the job of gently leading stout individualists 
into reasonably good behaviour as members of a group. 
A knowledge of child psychology as well as specific talent 
in singing and rythmic movement helps. 

The teacher must hold a certificate from the State 
which shows that she has had special training in knowing 
children, the place of the school in the community, ma- 
terials and methods of instruction and proving that she has 
had practice teaching in actual school situations. 

She must have endless patience and share with her 
charges the belief that each day is the beginning of 
creation. 

She usually spends all day with a single group of pupils, 
in many cases seeing more of the individuals in her class 
and getting to know them better than their own parents, 
although there are frequently more children than she 
has time for. 


T FIVE, a citizen of the 1980's takes her first step 

into the future—who knows how far it will take her? 
Father and mother have up to now been the prime influ- 
ences. Now a strange woman, but an understanding one, 
enters her life to bring her into the world of know-how 
and good citizenship. 

The teacher leads the pupil into a more and more 
complicated world, grade by grade. 

Arithmetic can be a scary word when you're 7 or 8 years 
old, but iearning to count and make change is a most 
practical matter. It is a giant step into the future from 
counting on your fingers to the twelve tables; it was a 
giant step from the past when the battles by organized 
labor for free public schools, for abolition of child labor, 
for compulsory education, for free textbooks were won 
in most states. 

To count, to read, to draw-—these seemingly simple 
things we must do well before we enter all the new ages 
of the electron, the atom and of space, that are upon us 
all of us, not some of us. 

The teacher is equipping us with a new kind of literacy, 
but it still begins with reading and writing—two keys to 
freedom that the student obtains from the dedicated teach- 
er. Neither teacher nor student can stop learning as long 
as they are growing human beings. 

From today’s classrooms will come a way of filling our 
need for more scientists and engineers, for more practi- 
tioners of the humanities and for better diplomats and 
social scientists. The teacher must find a way of bringing 
yesterday, today and tomorrow together. 

The teacher deals daily with the most delicate precision 


instrument in the universe—the human mind—an instru- 





ment with which most of us are ex- 
tremely careless—both with our own 
and with others! 

The teacher’s commodity is not only 
knowledge. She or he is involved 
every minute of the school day in 
human relationships made up of faith, 
trust and love. 

The amount of time spent in direct 
contact with students is like the visible 
part of an iceberg—small in propor- 
tion to the seldom seen, unappreciated 
part. The bulk of the (teacher's) 
workload may be in _ neverending 
paper work, planning, correcting 
papers, remembering. 

There’s no rest for the teachers even 
during lunch hour. For some must 
stand duty in the cafeteria or on play- 
grounds. Many go all day without the 
coffee break that has become an ac- 
cepted custom in most other occupa- 
tions. Teaching, too, may produce 
ulcers. 

We move on and up. As life in 
general increasingly com- 
plex, more subjects are added to the 
curriculum. Activities that have be- 
come lost arts in the home are taught 
in the schools. 

Under sharp debate as to how best 
to do this, the teacher promotes every 
activity that will help the individual 
make the most and the best of things, 
through skill with hands, through 
sharpness of mind. 


hece mes 


N THE UPPER grades there are 

fewer students, but still few 
teachers for everything that youth 
know—500,000 to educate 
eight million. 

Books are still the basic tool of the 
teacher—how to use them an inval- 
uable skill to be acquired. An answer 
to almost any problem lies in a book 
on a library shelf somewhere. 


too 


needs to 


With books, the teacher can bring to 
every member of her class the best 
that has been thought and said by 
anyone, anywhere, at any time. 
Through the proper use of books, the 
teacher leads the student out of the 
realm of superstition, ignorance and 
fear into the world of enlightenment. 

All that has gone before must some- 
how be distilled. All that is happen- 
ing must be explained. All that is to 
come must be anticipated. 

Not all of a teacher’s work is mental 
by any means. Physical education has 
been considered an integral part of 
the curriculum in most educational 
systems. It is common for many class- 
room teachers to take on unpaid 
coaching duties in addition to their 
academic courses. 

Through games and sports of all 
kinds, both in the gymnasium and 


outdoors, lessons are learned that can- 
not be taught at desks. Here, the in- 
structor can find out how the pupil 
gets along with his classmates, how he 
approaches life. 

The student is building his stand- 
ards of fair play, self-respect and de- 
veloping healthy attitudes toward win- 
ning and losing through the behavior 
of the coach. 

To do this, the classroom teacher 
doubling as coach will have to take 
this much time from some other part 
of the day for his other work. 


OUNSELLING may well be one of 
the most valuable the 
teacher can offer the student, helping 
him select the most suitable college or 
vocation or dealing with personal 
difficulties. 

To the high school senior, the future 
is pressing close upon the present. This 
is work for the teacher with special 
training and exceptional insight and 
sensitivity. Counselling can be harder 
than subject-matter teaching because 
any problem may arise and the prob- 
lems of young people have a way of 
being particularly unpredictable. 

The teacher’s life is absorbed by the 
community as well as the classroom. 
Committee work for the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association is part of the contin- 
uous process of educating the public, 
for these days, nobody's education 
ends with leaving school or with grad- 
uation. 

Your union teachers tell you, Mr. 
and Mrs. Public, that there is nothing 
wrong with your schools that money 
would not cure. Today’s teacher con- 
siders it part of the job to team with 


services 


school administrators and parents on 
such common concerns as school con- 
struction, scholarships, combatting de- 
linquency (both juvenile and adult), 
child health and welfare services, Fed- 
eral aid to education and teachers’ 
salaries. 


HIS WORKER —the teacher — 

whose chief tool is his brain— 
cannot look forward to shorter hours 
through such technological advances 
as automation. 

More often than not, he must take 
home with him the whole burden of 
today’s problems, tomorrow’s plans. 

After a day of teaching, coaching, 
counselling, conferring with colleagues 
or community leaders, the teacher 
faces evenings and weekends differing 
from the workday only in their lone- 
someness. It is on his own time that 
the correcting, planning, reporting, 
keeping abreast of professional devel- 
opments must be done. 

He may be pursued over the tele- 
phone at home by a student or parent 
with unfinished business that won't 
wait until regular hours. In many 
too many cases—he could use 
the after-school hours for another job 
to supplement his income. 

Added to this is the wonderment 
where will the teachers for an addi- 
tional 17 million students, in the next 
10 years, come from? 

Teachers of tots 
teenagers and adults—members of the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
A.F.L.-C1.0., will follow the historic 
role of organized labor in school im- 
provement. Americans at Work—for 
you! 


cases 


teachers of 








Grievance Procedures Spelled Out 








Parc ANCE procedures are spelled 
out, step by step, with unusual 
clarity in a contract negotiated by the 
Cahokia-Commonfields Federation of 


Clair 
and its board of educa- 


Teachers, Local 1272, in St. 
County, IIL, 
tion. 

Provisions are backed up with a 
clause stating that at all steps, the 
grievance committee or bargaining 
representatives of the local shall be 
present and have the privilege of par- 
ticipating. 

The first step of a teacher with a 
grievance is to notify the Local, and 
then negotiate with the principal or 
administrative supervisor of the 
school. 

If this does not bring results in five 
days, three copies of the grievance, 
in writing, are to be sent to the super- 
intendent who endorses the time and 


the 
time to be not less than two days or 


place of a hearing on each copy 
more than ten days thereafter. 


REPLY in writing by the superin- 

tendent with a copy of the com- 
plaint is to be returned to the Local 
and the teacher concerned. 

If the issue is not resolved in five 
days, then in another five days, the 
grievance and the superintendent’s 
answer must be sent to the board of 
education for a decision. 

The board then has five days to 
notify Local 1272’s grievance com- 
mittee and the teacher of a time and 
place for the dispute to be negotiated. 

Art Mills and Patsy Smith, both of 
East St. Louis, are president and sec- 
retary of the Local, and William Kel- 
lenberger is treasurer. 
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HESE ARE MOMENTOUS and troubling times for 

teachers—and for all men—as we watch whole nations 
and systems of government waging economic, political and 
intellectual warfare against each other. 

We see a world divided into two diametrically opposed 
camps, ours and the Soviet’s. Between lie the uncom- 
mitted millions in Africa, Asia and the Mid-East whose 
great populations and incredible reservoirs of natural re- 
sources may well swing the balance of power in the years 
ahead. 

To give meaning and clarity to this conflict is truly 
one of the monumental jobs facing teachers today. It 
involves surpassing wisdom, skill and patience, but these 
qualities are certainly not new to the teaching profession; 
they have been present in dedicated teachers through the 
ages. The continuing crisis of our times serves to high- 
light the necessity for America’s teachers to be selected 
from among the very best of our young people. 


URS WAS the first country in the world to give all 

its citizens a free education. Because of our early and 
continuing dedication to this principle, we have become a 
strong nation and a prosperous one. 

Nevertheless, we would be foolish not to come to grips 
with the reality that a nation (U.S.S.R.) of vast resources 
with a dangerously conflicting set of values has chosen 
us for their chief rival and seeks to overshadow our 
precious ideals and win supremacy for their system by 
beating us at our own game; namely, education for all 
to develop an overall population of well-trained manpower. 
In other words, to overcome our way of life with highly 
developed minds and talents—communist style. 

We came back from the U.S.S.R. impressed with the 
Soviet’s commitment to education and the nationwide 
effort they are making for schools, but convinced that 
their system does not have the potential for real educa- 
tion of the individual that ours does. 

From the beginning—in nursery school and kinder- 
garten—the young Soviet citizen learns the collectivist 
way, the group way. He learns there is no greater good 
than that of the State and that it is the duty of every 
school child to acquire knowledge persistently in order to 
hecome a well-trained citizen to be of the greatest possible 
service in whatever capacity the State assigns him. 

In short, the Soviets educate their citizens to a pattern 
shaped to serve the needs of the State whether or not those 
needs coincide with those of the individual. Our system, 
of course, is designed to give young people the educational 
know-how to help them to excel in their best fields of 
endeavor as free individuals. 

We look for the creative spark in every child and try 
to teach our youngsters to think independently, and how 
to work to develop their talents for useful happy life in 
a way of life which they may choose for themselves. 


OR YEARS, as we well know, students of educational 

finance and administrations have been urging greater 
investments to keep up with the steadily rising costs and 
mounting enrollments. I am not proposing solutions and 
pat formulas for producing the necessary cash. But there 
is no gainsaying the fact that it has to be produced if 
we are to maintain the quantity and quality of education 
vital to the needs of the times. 


HE ROLE of the teacher here and in Russia is vital 
to the story that time will tell in both countries, and 
educators in both countries are sharply aware of it. The 
Russians, however, must turn down five out of the six 
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qualified applicants eager to play the 
teacher role. 

Teachers in Russia are honored 
members of society with a beginning 
pay equivalent to that of other pro- 
fessions Their classes average about 
20 pupils per teacher as against 26 or 
more in this country, and working 
hours are shorter. Teaching is looked 
upon as a privilege. Here, in the most 
prosperous nation on earth, we began 
the school year again with a shortage 
of more than 132,000 qualified teach- 
ers! 

Whenever | 
about our teacher shortage it is with 
a feeling of frustration at the failure 
of all too many of our fellow citizens 
to grasp their significance—to realize 
that the good teacher is a gift beyond 
price to every life that he or she may 
touch. 

The Soviets are confident that their 
planned society will triumph. There 
is much to be said for good planning, 
but planning which confines and re- 
stricts and puts a ceiling on individual 
efforts and aspirations does not belong 


use a set of statistics 


in this category. 

There is no ceiling to the power of 
democracy save that which is self- 
imposed. All we have to do to unleash 
the power is release the brakes of 
complacency and sharpen the values 
and the ideals which have inspired 
democracy. 

Let us show these nations looking 
towards new opportunity that de- 
mocracy is more than material achieve- 
ment or a word to be bandied about 
as basic vocabulary of the cold war. 
It is a creed—a creed to ennoble, to 
enrich a man’s spirit, not merely his 
way of life. 


TE IN THIS COUNTRY are com- 
pelled, I believe, to concentrate 
upon a rekindling of the spirit and 
conviction our fore- 
fathers. For them, even on the fron- 
tier, education had a number 
priority, ranking right along 
food, shelter and security. In 
days of international tension our fron- 
tiers are vastly expanded but the basic 
challenge remains the same. We must 
renew and assert with vigor the atti- 
tude of the pioneers. 
We need to honor those who teach 
and those who put their best efforts 
And I think also that we 
more — much more — to 
our young people greater 


pe »ssessed by 


one 
with 
these 


into study. 
could do 
arouse in 
appreciation of what it means to be 
an American, to enjoy the freedom to 
know, to be able to freely express their 
views, and work freely for the fulfill- 
ment of their personal ambitions. 
Democracy, we need to remember, 


was not built on good times and easy 
living. It was fashioned by God-fear- 
ing, brave and dedicated men and 
women who made moving sacrifices, 
and carried heavy burdens to gain 
and hold freedom. It will flourish 
only as long as our young people are 
able to understand and work and sac- 
rifice in order to hold on to it. 


V THESE DAYS when we are so 

consistently portrayed as material- 
ists it is more important than ever to 
emphasize the part that moral and 
spiritual values have played, and must 
continue to play, in improving our 
culture. More than ever we must de- 
velop in oncoming generations the in- 
gredients of character and basic in- 
tegrity which constitute the primary 
sources of our strength as a people. 

We must do a more effective job 


in this age when we can no longer 


enjoy the luxury of time to adjust to 
the impact of accelerating knowledge 
upon human affairs. We have to plan 
ahead and get the utmost mileage out 
of every education dollar. 

The nation needs more trained man- 
power in every category—more engi- 
neers, more scientists, and more tech- 
nicians; yes, and more philosophers, 
linguists, ministers, and more teachers 
of those who man these and so many 
other important professions. 

But more than anything 
country needs what only a universal 
system of quality education can turn 
out—men and women of dedication 
and courage and moral fortitude; men 
and women who love and believe in 
the ideals of America and who are 
ready to work and sacrifice to keep 
secure and magnify our freedoms for 
ourselves, for our children and for our 
children’s children. 


else our 





Smaller Classes, 
More Homework, 


Major Needs 


O YOU THINK smaller classes 

would be more benefiicial and 
that children should have more home- 
work? 

These two questions got the greatest 
number of yes answers from 200 teachers 
returning questionnaires in a survey by 
the Hamtramck (Mich.) Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1052, posing 16 current 
school issues. 

Three of the secured 
teacher opinion on the teaching of 
foreign languages, and what lan- 
guages. The 16 questions and the re- 
plies compiled by Teacher lrene Carr 
follow: 


questions 


DON’T 

YES NO KNOW 
better 
bet- 


QUESTION 

Do you feel that 
education makes for 
ter living? 

Do your children read 
as much as you did at 
their age 

Do you think today’s 
children read as well as 
you did at their age? 

Do you think today’s 
children know arithmetic 
better than you did at 
at their age? 

Do your children’ use 
the library as much as 
you did? 

Do television programs 
keep your children away 
from reading? 


Do you think children 


should have more home- 
work? 122 40 
Would you say that 
schools should spend more 
on their program of 
health education? 49 = 83 
Do you think our stan- 
dards in elementary 
schools are too high for 
reading, writing; spelling 
and arithmetic? 7 
Do you think _ that 
smaller classes will be 
more beneficial to the 
individual differences of 
each child? 101 
Do you think school 
should be held on Satur- 
day? 
Do you think summer va- 
cations keep _ children 
away from school too 
long a time? 7 103 0 
What modern foreign languages do you 
think should be taught in the elementary 
schools? None, 23; French, 15; Spanish, 10; 
Polish, 15; Esperanto, 5 
What modern foreign languages do you 
think should be taught in the junior high 
schools? None, 8; French, 40; Latin, 15; 
Spanish 20; German, 8; Esperanto, 10; 
Polish, 20 
What modern foreign languages should 
be taught in the senior high schools? 
French, 43; Latin, 20; Spanish, 22; Russian, 
27; Chinese, 1 
The survey showed that 173 persons felt 
that the following developments may re- 
vise some educational policies: television, 
antibiotics, space satellites, plastics, rocket 
and missiles, the United Nations and 
nuclear energy. 
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Arbitration, 


an Educational 


PROCESS 


By Warren H. Pylex 


HE MANY and varied benefits of 

the arbitration process as a means 
of settling disputes, remedying viola- 
tions of collective bargaining contracts 
and promoting harmonious relations 
in the teacher-school (board) commit- 
tee area were emphasized by the deci- 
sion in a recent arbitration case in- 
volving two teachers in Pawtucket. 
Rhode Island. 

The two John 
and Mary K. Cullen, are members of 
the Pawtucket Teachers Alliance, Lo- 
cal 930, which has a collective bar- 


teachers, Holleran 


gaining agreement with the Pawtucket 
School Committee. 

One section of the agreement be- 
tween the teachers’ alliance and the 
school committee provided that no new 
applicant would be appointed to fill an 
opening if there was a qualified teach- 
er in service who had applied for that 
opening. 

Teachers Holleran and Cullen have 
been teaching in the Pawtucket schools 
since about 1950, in the elementary 
grades. In June, 1958, the superin- 
tendent of schools posted a notice to 
the effect that there were vacancies for 
the 1958-59 school year in the sec- 
ondary department. Both Holleran and 
Cullen applied for these openings. 


HORTLY thereafter, the superin- 

tendent mailed them letters, noti- 
fying them that they were assigned to 
teaching positions in secondary grades 
at a certain high school in Pawtucket 
for the 1958-59 school year. But the 
superintendent added that these assign- 
ments were subject to the teachers’ 
agreement that if a later reassignment 
back to primary grades were deemed 


counsel for the 
Alliance, Local 


and 
Teachers 


attorney 
(RI) 


— 
*Labor 
Pawtucket 
930. 
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necessary, they would waive their 
grievance rights. 

Neither teacher would agree to fore- 
go future grievance rights; they de- 
clined to sign an agreement, but in- 
formed the superintendent that they 
were still applying for the vacancies. 
The teachers took the position that 
the alliance was their bargaining 
agent and that they had no right to 
agree to a violation of the contract. 

But the superintendent remained 
adamant and, instead of appointing 
Holleran and Cullen, he selected two 
new teaching applicants and assigned 
them to fill the secondary department 
openings. Holleran and Cullen 
retained in the primary zrades. The 
superintendent’s action was affirmed 
by the school board, acting after the 
1958-59 year opened. 


were 


In accordance with the procedure 
provided by the contract, the two 
teachers stated their grievances on 
printed grievance forms. The assistant 
superintendent, the superintendent and 
school committee in turn denied the 
grievance; after discussion with the 
alliance grievance committee, the 
school authorities asserted that they 
had not violated the contract. 


HE COLLECTIVE bargaining 

agreement provided that where a 
dispute remained unsettled after con- 
sideration and decision by the super- 
intendent and school committee, the 
matter would be referred to arbitra- 
tion. The alliance demanded arbitra- 
tion and the services of the American 
Arbitration Association were utilized 
in selecting the arbitrator to hear the 
case. 


In December, 1958, the parties pre- 
sented their respective sides of the 
dispute to the arbitrator. The two 
teachers involved, the alliance presi- 
dent and the grievance committee were 
present and assisted in the presenta- 


Mr. Pyle 


teachers and 


The 


the superintendent of schools testified, 


tion of evidence. 


exhibits were introduced and argu- 
ment heard in quasi-judicial fashion. 
Following the hearing each party sub- 
mitted a brief, summarizing the facts 
and stating the arguments. 

The arbitrator decided in favor of 


the held 


pointment of the two new teachers to 


two teachers. He that ap- 


the secondary department positions at 
a time when Holleran and Cullen had 
their applications on file was a con- 
tract violation. He ruled that Holleran 
and Cullen were not obligated to sign 
agreements waiving grievance rights. 
To remedy this violation, the arbitra- 
tor ordered that the 
teachers be appointed to secondary 
department positions within 30 days 
of his decision. The school board an- 
nounced its intention to comply, and 
the teachers had won their case. 


two. grieving 


OW CAN TEACHERS utilize arbi- 

tration as a means of settling dis- 
putes with a school superintendent or 
school board? One method is to at- 
tempt to have the school officials agree 
to arbitrate individual disputes as they 
arise. But there is no guarantee that 
such an agreement will be obtained 
when the need arises. 

The more desirable means of secur- 
ing arbitration is to include a provi- 
sion in the collective bargaining agree- 
ment that any dispute arising under 
the terms of the agreement (or, more 
broadly, any dispute) which is not 
settled in informal grievance proced- 
ure by the parties will be referred to 
an impartial arbitrator. In many 





cases the parties will be able to agree 
upon the choice of an arbitrator. But 
it is advisable to include a provision 
allowing submission of the dispute to 
the American Arbitration Association, 
if no agreement can be reached, and 
the association will name an arbitra- 
tor from its regular panel. 

The purpose of the arbitration pro- 
ceeding is to lay the difference or dis- 
pute before an impartial arbitrator 
who will decide on the basis of the 
contract language and the facts of the 
case. The proceedings are generally 
informal; technical rules of evidence 
and other strict legal rules are not ad- 
hered to rigidly. But an arbitrator 
will consider the evidence much as a 
court of law would. Therefore, there 
must be testimony or documentary evi- 
dence to support the assertions of the 
parties. A statement that something 
happened or that something was said 
from a person who has only second- 
hand knowledge will not be persuasive. 


T THE OPENING of the arbitra- 

tion hearing, the parties will at- 
tempt to agree upon an Issue. In the 
Pawtucket case, the parties agreed to 
have the arbitrator decide whether the 
two teachers “were denied appoint- 
ments to the secondary department in 
violation of the terms of the contract 
between the parties,” and “if so, what 
is the remedy.” 


The party bringing the case to arbi- 
tration usually is asked to present its 
case first. This is done with witnesses’ 
testimony and with exhibits. Then the 
other party will present its side of the 
dispute in similar fashion. When all 


evidence is in, arguments will be 
heard, and the hearing is adjourned. 

Thereafter the matter is in the 
hands of the arbitrator. He weighs the 
evidence, interprets the contract provi- 
sions, and attempts to determine 
whether there has been a contract 
violation or what the contract provides 
in the situation before him. Frequent- 
ly the parties will submit written briefs 
in which the evidence is summarized 
and arguments are stated. 

Within the time allowed—usually 
one month—the arbitrator announces 
his decision in writing, with a state- 
ment of the facts as he finds them and 
his reasoning. 

The Pawtucket contract 
that the arbitrator’s findings and de- 
cision shall be final and binding, and 
this is the usual stipulation. Arbitra- 
tion awards are now enforceable in 
the courts of most states. 

Far more than the vindication of 
rights under the contract and peaceful 
settlement of disputes may be accom- 
plished in arbitration proceedings. 


prov ides 
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Many people experienced in arbitra- 
tion consider the settlement of the 
particular dispute only an incidental 
benefit which accrues to the parties. 
Arbitration is essentially an education 
for all concerned in living under and 
abiding by the terms of a collective 
bargaining agreement. 


JRST, arbitration teaches those in- 

volved in the dispute what their 
contract means. In the process of ex- 
changing arguments and views over 
the particular dispute, the parties learn 
how to interpret contract provisions 
in other situations. Frequently it is 
seen how apparently clear and simple 
language becomes ambiguous and in- 
adequate when a given set of circum- 
stances arise. 

A second important benefit obtained 
from arbitration is a corollary of the 
first: more intelligent negotiation of 
contracts for future years. In the Paw- 
tucket case, for example, the school 
committee learned what the current 
contract required it to do, and is now 
seeking changes which would allow 
it more freedom in filling vacancies 
and in transferring teachers. 

A third benefit is more able and 
efhcient handling of disputes in the 
informal discussions between the par- 
ties preceding arbitration. If those 
involved have a better understanding 
of their contract and can predict how 
an arbitrator would rule under a given 


set of circumstances, then more dif- 
ferences can be settled without the de- 
lay and expense of arbitration. The 
parties will learn where it is best to 
compromise their differences. Arbitra- 
tion will then become a last and final 
resort, as it should be. 

Finally, arbitration teaches what liv- 
ing day by day under a collective bar- 
gaining agreement means. Once the 
agreement is negotiated, the rules of 
the teacher—school board relationship 
are fixed. If these rules are followed, 
a profitable, harmonious existence is 
established, and both the parties and 
the entire community benefit. If one 
side is not satisfied with the provisions 
of the contract in some situation, its 
remedy must lie in changing the con- 
tract in future years. 


RBITRATION is now utilized as a 

means of settling differences in 
the business and financial worlds, in 
labor-management relationships and in 
many other situations. Disputes sub- 
mitted to arbitrators may range from 
whether a shipment of wheat was of 
the quality specified by the bill of sale 
to whether an employee was dis- 
charged for just cause. But no matter 
what the dispute is or who the parties 
are, arbitration’s most important func- 
tion is educational. By arbitrating 
their disputes, teachers can strengthen 
their collective efforts and more effec- 
tively further their worthy cause. 





Four Stamford, Conn., Local 1120 members back from study under National 
Science Foundation grants: From left, Barbara Belanich, history, who studied at 
University of Turain, Italy; Mrs. Sylvia Moss, mathematics, who was at Hunter, 
and Mrs, Nellie Spears, who went to Santa Clara University in California. Lewis J. 
Maxwell, standing, studied at the University of Rochester. Mrs. Spears and Maxwell 
also took work in mathematics which they teach. 
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EDUCATION 


in 


ISRAEL 


EBREW education in the State of 
Israel dates back only about seven 
At the beginning of Jewish 
that is, 70 
founded at 


decades. 
settlement in Eretz-Israel 
years ago schools were 
the settlements of Rishon le-Zion and 
Ekron. Ten years later the first He- 
brew kindergarten was started—again 
at Rishon le-Zion 1906 the 
first Hebrew high named 
Herzlia, was founded at Jaffa. One 
year before the outbreak of the first 
world war the construction of the He- 
brew Technical College commenced, 
and one year after the war, in 1919, 
the foundation of the Hebrew 
University on Mount Scopus in Jerusa- 
lem was laid. 

Now a ramified network of kinder- 
gartens, elementary high 
schools, trade schools and agricultural 
schools is spread throughout the coun- 
try, and in each one of the three oreat 
cities there are institutions for higher 
education. The Hebrew system which 
70 years ago embraced a few dozen 
pupils now contains about half a mil- 
lion students: and instead of the two 
institutions which existed at the begin- 
ning of its activities there are now 
3,500 in which 20,000 teachers serve. 


and in 


school, 


stone 


schools. 


WO FUNDAMENTAL traits char- 

acterize Hebrew education in Is- 
rael, viz. 1) its gigantic strides, and 
2) its creativeness. 

Its strides: Our undertaking with 
all its types and categories has grown 
up in the brief span of one generation, 
its history thus differing from that of 
education in Europe. It will be re- 
membered that in Europe it was the 
Universities for Christian Theology 
and Law that first developed and it 
was afterwards, in the Renaissance, 
that the kernel of the first high school 
for learning was formed, while the ele- 
mentary school grew up with the in- 
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vention of printing and the spread of 
commerce; that is, in the 16th century. 
The system of education in Eretz 
Israel arose not in the wake of eco- 
nomic needs, not as the result of the 
requirements of a developed commerce 
or a flourishing industry, but under 
the inspiration of an idea and a vision. 
Neither the elementary school cre- 
ated in Eretz Israel first, nor the high 
school that arose afterwards, came to 
supply the needs of an existing popula- 
tion; they came to further a national 
vision and to realize an idea. The He- 
brew school in general, and the ele- 
mentary school and the kindergarten 
in particular, were designed to do an 
act of creation. 
Educationalists frequently 
over the function of the school: Is it 
to inculcate crystallized accepted val- 
ues, preserve the established, educate 
for loyalty to existing regimes, or is it 


Po 


to have a revolutionary function, to 
exchange old values for new ones? 

While in most countries and most 
periods the school was a stabilizing 
factor serving in the main to hand 
down inherited »alues, the Hebrew 
school was from its inception opposed 
to the status quo. It did not adapt 
itself to the established! From its 
very birth it strove to change national 
and social realities, it even educated 
for revolt against the fate of a nation. 

The Hebrew school was the first 
factor in the revival of the ancient He- 
brew language, in the nursing of a 
feeling of love for Eretz Israel in the 
hearts of pupils born in various other 
countries, in the fusing of members 
of various communities into one na- 
tion. It even undertook the education 
for manual labor, and especially for 
agricultural work, of children of par- 
ents engaged in commerce, specula- 
tion, and commission agencies. 


be HISTORY of our education 
may be divided into three periods: 
1) From its beginnings to the first 
world war, 2) the period of Trends 
in education, and 3) the period of 
national education. 

When the first school was founded 
in 1886, it had to undertake the task 
of reviving the Hebrew language not 
only as a spoken language but as the 
medium of instruction. The way to 
the carrying out of this task was long 
and arduous. The teacher was alone 
in this fight, the public being partly 
hostile and partly indifferent. Over- 
seas Jewish organizations maintained 
educational institutions in which the 
medium of instruction was French, 
English or German. Alliance, founded 
by French Jews, set up as early as in 
1870 an agricultural school in Eretz 
Israel, establishing a boys’ school at 
Jaffa in 1881. Right up to the first 
world war the medium of instruction 
at its schools was French. Hilfsverein, 
founded by Jews in Germany, set up 
a network of schools in Eretz Israel 





in which, although Hebrew was taught, 
the medium of instruction was Ger- 
man. 

First of all the Hebrew teacher had 
to adapt the ancient language to the 
purposes of instruction. He began 
teaching Hebrew through the medium 
of Hebrew; next he captured mathe- 
matics; afterwards history and geogra- 
phy; finally, a nature study. 

After Hebrew had become a living 
language in the mouths of Hebrew 
teachers and pupils, the hour of vic- 
tory came, when the Hilfsverein teach- 
ers together with their pupils left the 
which the medium of in- 
struction was German and set up a 
school in which the medium of instruc- 
tion was Hebrew. The Hebrew Teach- 
ers’ Organization headed this battle of 
languages; it led the fight and brought 
victory to the Hebrew school. 


schools in 


i lagers SECOND period in Hebrew 
education in Eretz Israel began in 
the twenties. After the war and follow- 
ing the Balfour Declaration, which 
promised the establishment of a Na- 
tional Home for the Jews in Palestine, 
the Jewish population grew by leaps 
and bounds with the arrival of tens of 
thousands of Jews from Europe. Un- 
der the British Mandatory Government 
the Jews were granted cultural auton- 
omy and their educational system pro- 
vided scope for a great deal of initia- 
tive, which was channeled into three 
main currents, viz. 1) the general edu- 
cational current, 2) religious educa- 
tion, and 3) the labor trend. 

It was the labor trend that was an 
innovation in Hebrew education. This 
trend arose first in the Kibbutzim and 
Moshavom and existed for 32 years. 
It arose as an organic part of the labor 
movement in Eretz Israel which wrote 
selj-realization on its banner as a con- 
dition and a means for setting up a 
new society. The Halutzim in Eretz 
Israel, who set up the communal 
Kvutza and the Moshav in the faith 
that they were building the society of 
the future based on the ideal of Justice 
taught by the prophets of Israel, came 
to the conclusion that a system of edu- 
cation training children for physical 
work, mutual aid and self-government 
was a precondition for the existence 
of the new society. 

Education for manual labor, a com- 
munal society and a pioneering life 
spread beyond the limits of the com- 
munal settlements and began develop- 
ing in the towns as well. In these 
schools the children were trained from 
a tender age for physical work, mutual 
aid and self-service as sublime ethical 
values. At these schools a children’s 
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community was set up, in which pupils 
were trained for democratic life, re- 
sponsibility and public criticism. 


The community ran a farm and 
was responsible for the school kitchen 
and its various services, and in some 
institutions, for order in The 
schools of the labor trend and more 
especially those of the communal set- 
tlements served as experimental lab- 
oratory for the project method, for 
the Dalton system, et cetera; in fact, 
every progressive educational idea that 
influenced the modern world found 
fertile soil in these schools. 


class. 


HE GENERAL trend of education 

was also progressive fundamen- 
tally and was also based on respect 
for the child, but it did not specially 
emphasize physical work and did not 
give a central place to the autonomous 
“Children Community.” The general 
trend embraced most of the urban 
children. 


The third, the religious, trend gave 
a planned religious education to its 
pupils. At the religious school a large 
number of was devoted to 
Talmud and Jewish religious law. As 
far as the Bible was concerned, it 
formed a subject of instruction and 
a main educational source in all three 
trends. Each of these trends enjoyed 
a broad autonomy in the determining 
of its curriculum and especially in ap- 
pointing teachers and inspectors. 

The period of the existence of 
Trends in education was noteworthy 
for a great deal of educational initia- 
tive, especially in the villages and in 
the communal settlements. The teach- 
ers regarded themselves not as em- 
ployees carrying out orders but as the 
bearers of a mission, the devotion of 
many of them being most remarkable. 
This light was, however, accompanied 
by shadow: the system of Trends very 
nearly brought about a cultural war. 


lessons 


The Trends naturally strove for ex- 
pansion. The activities engaged in, in 
the effort to attract pupils brought 
about grave educational errors. On 
registration days there was a tense 
atmosphere especially in new immi- 
grant settlements, where the soul- 
catching sometimes assumed undesir- 
able forms. 


HE PUPILS began to demand the 

abolition of the Trends in favor 
of a unified national system. This 
was passed by Parliament in 1953. 
Education was to be national, in two 
shades: general national and religious 
national. Thus began the third period 
in the history of education in Israel. 
The aim of national education was de- 


fined in Parliament as follows: “To 
base elementary education in the State 
upon the values of Hebrew culture 
and upon the achievements of science, 
upon love of the country and loyalty 
to the State and the nation, upon train- 
ing in agriculture and handicrafts, 
upon Halutzic training and upon the 
striving for a society founded on 
freedom. equality, tolerance, mutual 
aid and love of mankind.” 

National education faced heavy 
tasks, first of all because of the quan- 
itative growth of the system. On the 
threshold of the rise of the state in 
1948 the Jewish population numbered 
some 650,000, the educational system 
embracing about 100,000 pupils. At 
the end of the first decade of the ex- 
istence of the State, its general pop- 
ulation had trebled, while its school 
population had quintupled. The reason 
for this is to be found not only in 
mass immigration but also in the Free 
Compulsory Education Act which the 
State of Israel accepted while still in- 
sufficiently established economically. 
According to this act, passed in 1950, 
education is provided at the expense 
of the State to all children between 
the ages of 5 and 14. 

It is noteworthy that the citizens of 
Israel, including the Arabs, send 100 
percent of their boys to school. Of 
the Jewish population, 100 percent of 
the girls, too, attend school. Thus it is 
that in the Free Compulsory Education 
Act is to be found the explanation of 
the fact that the school population has 
grown relatively more than the general 
population of the State. 

Now the elementary school again 
finds itself facing the problem of teach- 
ing the Hebrew language to children 
born in 70 various countries and 
speaking 60 languages. And so we 
have dozens of institutions whose 
pupils do not yet read or write He- 
brew. More than that—we have tens 
of thousands of children, born in back- 
ward countries, whom our 
have to train in elementary hygienic 
and sanitary habits. 


schools 


HE FACT that the school absorbs 

children of different levels of cul- 
ture and different communities, im- 
poses upon it the duty of blending 
them and fusing them into one unit. 
A suitable, standardized curriculum 
thus gains added importance. The cur- 
riculum determined on in 1954 chose 
the best out of the heritage of the 
former Trends. It has, however, tran- 
spired that that curriculum is not suit- 
ed to the intellectual level of many of 
the new immigrants’ children. 
are educators who believe 
Turn to Page 20 
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Union ‘lea eher La 


UBLIC. high school teachers in 17 

states.and the District of Columbia 
have been invited to apply for 1960-61 
John Hay Fellowships for a year of 
study in the humanities in one of six 
universities: California, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, Northwestern and 
Yale. 

The scholarships cover an equivalent 
of the teachers salary, tuition and 
transportation. Application blanks are 
available from Dr. Charles R. Keller, 
director, John Hay Fellowship program, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, and 
Dec. 1, next, is the deadline. 

The states are: Arizona, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and 


Washington. 
we 


OHN D. CONNORS of Washington, 
D.C., education director of the 
4.F.L.-C.1.0., has estimated that scholar- 
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ships awarded to promising and deserv- 
ing students by the organization and 
its affiliates now total more than 
$500,000 a year. 


we 

ASTROW LEVIN, treasurer of the 
J Baltimore Teachers Union, Local 
340, until his appointment, is spending 
the year as an ex- 
change teacher at 
the William Ellis 
school for boys in 
Hampstead Heath 
on London's north 

side in England. 
Levin is a_ Ssci- 
ence teacher in 
Baltimore Polytech- 
nic Institute, and 
attended Simmons 
College, Boston, 
under a National 
. Science Founda- 
Mr. Levin tion scholarship 
last summer. He is teaching chemistry 

in the English school. 


we 

I OLLIE W. CRAWFORD, treasurer 

of the Steckioa (Cati;.) Federation 
of Teachers, Locai 1287, has 
named chairman of the new education 
committee of the city’s central labor 
council which will monitor school board 
meetings and screen all things educa- 
tive for the council. 


been 
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Crawford has been active in Demo 
cratic party politics in the area for the 
last 15 years, and is a member of the 
party's state central committee, also cur 
rently serves on other party committees 
and clubs of his area. 


Se 


A MISSOURI legislature failed to 
recognize the importance of pro 
fessional security in the maintenance of 
a competent, experienced teaching stafl 
and voted down a bill giving Kansas 
City teachers tenure. The measure was 
backed by the Missouri Federation of 
Teachers. The city's school 
posed it bitterly. 


Se 


ENJAMIN D. SEGAL of New York 
City, president of Workers Educa 
tion Local 189 and education director 
of the Electrical, Radio and Machine 
» Workers Interna- 

tional, is back from 

participation in 

European  confer- 

ences and travels 

over the continent. 

Segal was a dele- 

gate from the 

American Labor 

Education Service 

and also repre- 

sented the A.F.L 

C.1.0. Industrial 

Union Department 


Mr. Segal ol the Internation 


Federation of 
Workers Conference’ in 
Stockholm. 


He also lectured in England and 
attended international trade union 
meetings, including the conference of 
free trade unions, in Switzerland and 
Belgium. 


board op 


Education 


>A 


ss UR NEW (Chicago) school build 


\F ings challenge comparison with 
any in the country. Public education 
is a matter of general interest along the 
avenues and also in the alleys, to dwell 
ers in both mansions and shanties. 

“Our school system has been carried 
to such a degree of excellence that the 


children of the day laborer and the 
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merchant prince may drink side by 
side from the same font of learning.” 
—From a 100-year-ago column, Chicago 
Tribune 


>A 


OHN KING, president of the Oak 
J land Board of Education, told the 
Oakland-Alameda (Calif.) Federation of 
Teachers, Local 77 

“Your job as teachers is to demand 
from your employers, by voicing your 
opinions, increases in salary structure 
to where they will attract young men 
and women into the profession 
Are they (assistant superintendents) 
worth twice as much as the highest paid 
teacher? I don’t think so.” 


SX 


TIVE FLINT (Mu h ) Federation of 
| Teachers, Local 435, is seeking six 
improvements in fringe benefits, and 
Dr. Carroll Clark, the Local's immediate 
past president, asked for discussion with 
the board. The six are: 
“1l) Reduction of 
the number ol 
years needed to 
reach — the 
mum salary to ten 
years. (In the De 
troit area eight to 
ten years is the 
average . . .) 


maxi 


“9) Payment of 
Blue premi 
ums by the board 
(Ten Michigan 
school districts now 
make comparable 


Cross 


Dr. Clark 
prov ision ) 


accident 
care of 


and 


take 


“$3) Payment of sick 
premiums for teachers to 
cases of prolonged illness. 

“4) ‘Two days of non-cumulative per 
sonal leave each vear. (This would give 
a teacher opportunity to take care of 
business not possible of disposition dur 
ing the week-end. Sixteen Michigan 
districts now have such an arrangement.) 

‘'b) Sabbatical leave for professional 
improvement with full or half pay 
(Eight Michigan districts now offer this.) 


“6) A severance pay plan.” 


>A 


: pm CONTRA COSTA (Calif.) Fed 
eration of Teachers, Local 866, took 
a dim view of a Richmond joint school 
board change in salary schedule provi- 


sions so that “when necessary, extra 
increments may be offered to attract 
qualified teachers in certain fields.” 
The Federation's Newsletter stated 
that this means new teachers may be 
hired on the basis of personal negotia 
tion with the administration as to the 
salary step in which they will begin in 
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Unsung and hardest worker among an A.F. of T. Local’s officers is often the 


treasurer. 


When George Daniels, second from right, ended many years of service 


as treasurer of the South Bend (Ind.) Teachers Union, Local 679, recently, his 


colleagues gave him a watch as a token of appreciation, 


Looking on, from left, 


Kenneth C. Foulks. vice president; John Fitzhenry, outgoing president who pre- 
sented token, and Mrs. Irvin Manuszak, president. 





the schools The Newsletter added: 
“This change could that 
a teacher who has taught in the district 
for several years could be making less 
salary than a new teacher with the same 
qualifications, but with less experience.” 


Ae 


(ie DETROIT Teacher re ports that 
55 volunteer mothers serving a day 
lunch-time tasks 
Elementary 
lunch per 


operate so 


each have taken over 
in the city’s Fitzgerald 
School, allowing teachers a 
iod entirely duty-free 


vA 


io SECOND annual education con 
ference of tne Moline Federation 
of Teachers, Local 791, will be Friday, 
Oct. 9, in the Moline Senior High 
School, and open to all teachers of the 
county 


vt 


M** FRANCES M. HOV, Los 
Angeles high school journalism 
teacher, who has watched some of her 
pupils become by-line foreign corre- 
spondents, is retired after 47 years in 
the classroom 

She received a trip abroad from for 
mer students, an accolade from the 
school board, and a Master Teacher 


Award from the Los Angeles Teachers 


Union, Local 1021. 


> 


OHN MATLON, president of the 
J Edina-Morningside (Minn.) Federa 
tion of Teachers, Local 1172, and Rich 
ard Scanlon, past president, were high 
school _ representa- 
tives on the com 
mittee to write the 
examinations for 
Latin and Amer- 
ican history for 
the College En- 
trance Examination 
Board 

Matlon was one 
of the country’s 30 
high school teach- 
ers to attend the 
Summer Institute 
on Humanities at 
Williams College, 
sponsored by the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation. He is a vice president of 
the Minnesota Federation of Teachers 
and Scanlon is director of its fall edu- 
cational conference. 


Ze 
‘> 
HE LA CROSSE (Wis.) Federation 
of Teachers, Local 652, with Har- 
old Bank at its helm as president, is 
waging a campaign for a fiscally inde- 


pendent school board. 
The drive was started after a 


Mr. Matlon 


‘penny 
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saving” city council cut the 1959-60 
teachers salary increase in half. The 
Local set up a panel on the subject of 
the independent board and members 
heard speakers also tell them: “Get into 
politics.” 


Ze 


37-PAGE survey, 

Paid School Days, and Fringe 
Benefits for Teachers in Certain Dis- 
tricts in America,” has been completed 
by Dr. George S. Reuter, A.F. of T. re- 
search director, for the assistance of 
Locals. 


“Salary Data, 


Se 


DMUND LUKASZEWSKI, member 

of the Minneapolis Federation of 

Teachers, Local 59, was interpreter in 

Warsaw during the summer for a group 

of American specialists in cooperative 
farm economics. 


Se 


BILL in the Connecticut legislature 

for a minimum 30-minute duty- 
free lunch period for teachers, support- 
ed by the Connecticut State Federation 
of Teachers, was shelved in committee 
after the N.E.A. “company union” de- 
clared it “impractical to administer.” 


LOYD H. PEARSON, editor of the 
News Bulletin of the Minneapolis 
Federation of Teachers, Local 59, notes 
that 25 of 27 new 

teachers entering 

the system this fall 
one or 


have only 


two years experi- 
asks: 


how 


ence, and 
“Of 
many will want to 


M inne- 


these, 


subsidize 
apolis education by 
accepting a low sal- 
ary for 30 years to 
gain a pension 
gradually being de- 
valuated by infla- 
tion?” 

He then notes: Thirty of the 39 
teachers leaving did so after two years 
or less—20 after the first year and 10 
after the second. 


Se 


N INCREASING number of Wis- 

consin A.F. of T. Locals are an 
nually awarding scholarships to deserv 
ing students, contributing the money 
from their funds or raising it with 
benefits or other. The Superior Federa 
tion of Teachers, Local 202, has its Jay 


Mr. Pearson 


Fischer Memorial Fund, and the Maple 
Federation of Teachers, Local 1293, an 
award each year. 


Se 


RE ADMINISTRATIVE and super- 

visory salaries becoming top-heavy 
in comparison with those of teachers. 
The Oakland-Alameda County (Calif.) 
Federation of Teachers, Local 771, feels 
that 
amounts paid annually to 64 


they are, and published the 
admin 
istrators and supervisors in its jurisdic 
tion. 

Of the 64, five are paid $16,068 to 
22,500; twelve from $12,168 to $14,136; 
five from $11,163 to $11,739; twenty- 
seven from $10,077 to $10,836, and four- 
teen from $9,054 to $9,852. 

William Weichert, a supervisor, drew 
and Selmer H. 
Berg, the superintendent, the largest. 


Se 


HARLES BOYER, executive secre 

tary of the Minneapolis Federation 

of Teachers, Local 59, negotiated the 

new salary schedule in the Glen Lake 

School for Boys—a Bachelors minimum 
of $5,260, going to $6,760. 


the smallest amount 





“WHERE CAN 
I FIND OUT ABOUT 
SPACE SATELLITES?’’* 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 
have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
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Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
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Bureaucracy 
Handicapping 


Education 


WARNING that over-administra- 
£% tion is creating bureaucracy in 
the public schools was heard at the 
Minneapolis American Federation of 
Teachers conven- 
tion from a Los 
Angeles _journal- 
ism teacher and 
A.F. of T. vice- 
president. 

Edward A. Ir- 
win, also president 
of the Los Angeles 
Teachers Union, 
Local 1021, said 
that  subordina- 
tion of the teach- 
ing program to 
administrative details is robbing chil- 
dren of the education to which they 
are entitled. He urged: 

“1) Re-emphasis on teaching as the 
primary purpose of the schools. 

“2) Greater voice for teachers in 
formulation and implementation of 
the teaching program after reducing 
administration to the business aspects 
of running the school. 

“3) Strengthening of credential re- 
quirements to bring the best college 
graduates into teaching. 

“4) Raising salary levels of teachers 
to the equivalent of those of admin- 
istrative personnel.” 

Irwin called “the growing tendency 
to subordinate the teaching program 
to a multiplicity of administrative de- 
tails, a cardinal problem.” 


Mr. Irwin 


oo MANY administrators have 
the idea,” he said, “that their 
position is the reason for the existence 
of the schools, and continue busily 
trying to sell the public on the idea. 
Actually, an administrator, like the 
custodian or the heating engineer, is 
in the school only to make the job of 
the teacher easier. 

“The profession, after all, is teach- 
ing, not vice-principaling or even 
superintending. Educational _leader- 
ship has become so pre-occupied with 
paper work details of administration 
that little time or thought is allowed 
for the formulation of an education 
philosophy or program for the space 
age. 

“And typical of bureaucratic reac- 
tion, the educational bureaucrats who 
run our schools defend, defend, defend 
the status quo that nurtured them to 


the positions they now hold. From 
such leadership or lack of leadership, 
no real improvement in our schools 
can be looked for. 


“DART of the problem lies in the 

fact that the real educator—the 
teacher in direct contact with the child 
is rarely consulted on teaching pro- 
grams and needs, and is relegated to 
the bottom ranks of the education 
hierarchy. 


“We place our emphasis, import- 
ance, money and prestige on the shoul- 
the administrative 


ders of persons 


whose contributions to the education 
program are secondary and incidental. 


“If the classroom teacher is to re- 
ceive any of these professional re- 
wards today, he must study, plan, 
work and scheme to get out of the 
classroom and into an administrative 
position.” 








Minneapolis District Wins Autonomy 








After years of struggle to secure 
adequate taxing power, the Minne- 
apolis school district is now indepen- 
dent and entirely divided from mu- 
nicipal authority. 

The autonomy was granted by legis- 
lative action and public referendum. 
The school board may now fix its own 
tax minimum unless 5,000 voters ob- 


ject and request a referendum. 
Charles E. Boyer, A.F. of T. vice- 
president, and other leaders of the 
Minneapolis Federation of Teachers, 
Local 59, were among those heading 


the fight for the new status. Further 
details will appear in a forthcoming 
issue. 





Minnesota president of Woman's International League for Peace and Freedom and 


ALF. of 


I. leaders of league’s national labor committee meet at 


A.F. of T.’s recent con, 


vention in Minneapolis to make plans for Jane Addams centennial celebration next year 


From left, Blanche Reinhardt, committee member and convention delegate 


from the 


Detroit Federation of Teachers, Local 231; Viena Hendrickson of Minneapolis, Minnesota 
WILPF head, and Grace Baird, Highland Park Federation of Teachers, Local 684, the 


latter the chairman ef the labor committee 
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Teaching Students 


From Page 6 











of the analogy and its application to 
literature. 

It is my feeling that the fundamentals 
of logic, as a science, should be taught, 
just enough so that the student becomes 
aware of the thinking process. Warri- 
ner's Handbook IV, Chapter 26, Clear 
Thinking, has made a start. However, 
there is a need for more explanation, 
clarification, exercises and drill ma 
terial, and a definite modus operandi 
for the high school level student. 

Another area which seems to have 
been sadly neglected is semantics—and 
I do not mean just the “systematic study 
of meaning,” what words mean in cer 
tain contexts. I mean “the study and 
improvement of human evaluative 
processes with special emphasis on their 
relation to signs and symbols including 
language.” ‘This is nothing more than 
an extension of contextual meanings 
into the fields of personality adjustment 
and group awareness. 

We should be able to take our young- 
sters and, through the mediums of read- 
ing and writing, have them ponder over 
their relationships with other persons, 
with their universe, and with their 
faith. Need I mention the host of situa- 
tions that appear in almost all writings, 
situations that lend themselves to dis- 
cussions on all the above three levels? 


LONG WITH analogies, logic, and 
A semantics, the question of slanted 
writing should come up for review. In 
my classes, I place most emphasis upon 
the use of color words. This brings into 
purview the subject of connotation and 
suggestive meanings. It is quite a game 
to have the student pick out the color 
words in his own writing, seemingly 
words that reveal some bias 
or other. Sometimes they are embar- 
sometimes elated. More often 
thoughtful about their 


innocent 


rassed; 
they become 
thinking. 

As for the area of comprehension, 
little need be said. This is a field that 
has been adequately explored. How- 
ever, a certain methodology for attack- 
ing a passage can be developed in the 
student, in addition to practice and 
drill. Discussions of what a paragraph 
is, what part the topic and concluding 
sentences play, and how the develop- 
mental sentences tie in with the topic 
idea—these can be presented to the 
pupil in both contexts of reading and 
writing. 

The final question in teaching stu 
dents to think is that of writing. In 
my classes I place especial emphasis 
upon three types of writing: the com- 
position, the summary, and the research 
paper. Occasionally, I include some 
practice on the paraphrase, the precis, 
and the synopsis. In the first place, I 
insist that all theme topics evolve from 
the reading of the student, that the 
subject is one that challenges the think- 
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ing powers of the student, and that the 
material has relevancy in terms of the 
experience of the student. 

I am not entirely convinced that the 
youngster needs to know who the third 
murderer is in Macbeth—this is a schol- 
arly exercise for the bright—as he needs 
to know what part greed, ambition, 
power play in his world. Secondly, the 
length of the composition is the stu- 
dent's business. At this level, we are 
seeking quality not quantity, and a 
quality theme of one hundred words is 
worth a bushel of words done in des- 
peration. Thirdly, in order to make 
certain that the student knows where 
his thinking is headed and what his 
thinking is doing for him, I demand 
the three-paragraph or the four-para- 
graph theme, unless the pupil shows 
unusual ability to handle a manuscript 
of greater length. 


HIS REQUIREMENT gives me the 

opportunity to discuss a paragraph 
of introduction, which must directly or 
indirectly bear upon the title (noun 
topic variety); a paragraph or two of 
development, with proper topic and 
concluding sentences; and a paragraph 
of conclusion which restates the prop- 
osition being developed, makes an ap- 
peal for action, summarizes the idea (s), 
or uses a combination of the above 
three endings 

In other words, all concluding para- 
graphs must in some way involve the 
utle. I know this is highly oversimpli- 
fied, but it certainly seems to lead to 
clearer thinking on the part of the 
student. Lastly, I demand an outline, 
which may be written before, during, 
or after the writing of the paper. Even- 
tually, in making the outline, the stu- 
dent will discover the major faults in 
development and organization. 

The brevity of my statements con- 
cerning the summary will not be in 
agreement with its importance. It is 
my belief that the vast majority does 
more summarizing of the things it sees, 
hears, reads than any other kind of 
thinking. ‘his is the kind of writing 
that should be emphasized. ‘Three times 
a week, my students write summaries of 
stories, novels, plays, biogtaphies, 
poems. Within the limits of the type 
of reading they are doing, I require the 
following information to be written in 
five to seven sentences: title, author, 
time, place, situation or problem being 
developed, and the consummation of 
the story or the end result of the think- 
ing of the author. 

Until now, the student has been 
learning to expand his thinking, to de- 
velop point after point; now he is to 
learn to condense his ideas, ideas 
gleaned from his readings. Occasional- 
ly, I have him summarize his own manu- 
script. 


INCE a controversy has been raging 
in the past two years, a controversy 
concerning the writing of the research 
paper (resource theme to the uniniti- 


ated), this article gives me the oppor- 
tunity to enter the lists. I am for the 
writing of the research paper. My ex- 
perience in teaching research to young- 
sters from the sixth grade up—and with 
phenomenal success—has led me to this 
position. In addition, my former col- 
lege-bound students have reported to 
me of the inestimable value of this 
type of writing; and, finally, I have a 
colleague who has just as successfully 
taught research on the sixth grade level. 

Is it necessary to repeat that the col- 
lege- and business-bound student will 
do research papers and reports rather 
than creative writing? The creative 
writer will write in spite of and regard- 
less of the teacher; therefore, time, if 
nothing else, should dictate that we 
relegate to the special class or group 
the one-half of one per cent of the stu-, 
dents who will write creatively. 

“*The time has come,’ the Walrus 
said”; and it has come for me to make 
a few final observations on teaching stu- 
dents to think. Drill and practice are 
necessary; amassing information is 
good; writing to develop techniques is 
fine; reading for pleasure is excellent. 
But, these are just the ingredients of 
verbal reasoning, which in turn should 
eventually develop a thinking person, 
one who can communicate on more 
than just one level and in more than 
just one area. 
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that it would be desirable to formulate 
a special curriculum for the latter. 
This opinion has aroused stormy dis- 
cussions, its opponents fearing that the 
use of distinct curricula would per- 
petuate the existence of two distinct 
cultural levels, thus delaying the fus- 
ing of the new immigrants and the 
veteran population. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that there is backwardness at 
studies, even resulting in premature school 
leaving. The Government Education De- 
partment has in recent years organized sup- 
plementary classes for children who are 
backward. This year classes, called pre- 
high-school, have been opened for the pur 
pose of preparing for high school children 
who finish elementary school but find 
theoretical subjects difficult 

The Jewish Renaissance engraved the 
ideal of labor on its banner. To this day 
every Israeli is aware that the producti- 
visation of the population is essential for 
the proper independent development of 
the State of Israel. There is no doubt that 
the school is calculated to assist the efforts 
of the government to transfer tens of thou- 
sands of youth to handicrafts and agricul- 
tural work. In accordance with the pro- 
ductivisation policy, hundreds of pre-trade 
school classes have been opened in recent 
years for children aged 12 to 14. 

In the course of the two years of the 
pre-trade school Classes VII and VIII of 
the elementary school, the pupil received 
the professional training given in one 
year of trade school. This means that a 
pupil completing an elementary school of 

Turn to Page 22 
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this kind is capable of completing a two 
year course at a trade school in one year 
In this way cost of training for a handi 
craft will be reduced and the number of 
pupils learning trades will be increased 

In the pre-trade school classes the studies 
in most of the subjects are according to 
the general curriculum, but with addition 
al hours for trades. In a pre-trade-school 
class the pupil works 12 hours a week in 
plumbing, turning or carpentry. Experi 
ence has shown that learning a trade does 
not cause any loss to other subjects. More 
than 10,000 pupils learn in the pre-trade 
school classes. 

N ADDITIONAL problem facing edu 

tion—both elementary and higher—in 
Israel is the shortage of teaching staff. For 
the last four or five years unqualified 
teachers have been invited to undertake 
teaching. At present the unqualified teach- 
ers constitute 25 percent of the total num 
ber of teachers in elementary schools, as 
compared with 33 percent two or three 
years ago. 

The Government Education Department 
and the Teachers’ Association have, by 
concentrated and united efforts, completed 
the training of thousands of these teachers 
at special training centers set up all over 
the country for the purpose. Courses are 
conducted at these centers in the after 
noons twice weekly, totaling 7 to 8 hours’ 
instruction per week. At the end of every 
year supplementary examinations in 13 sub 
jects—including English, general science, 
pedagogy and psychology—are taken by 
teachers. 

Ever since its early beginnings, elemen 
tary schooling in Eretz Israel has comprised 
light classes of which the first four re 
ceive 24 hours tuition weekly and _ the 
higher ones up to 36 hours weekly. Most 
educators regard this structure as suited to 
the needs of a country of immigration con 
stantly called upon to blend together 
pupils from different communities and to 
impart the Hebrew language and funda 
mental culture values to members of all 
layers of society 

This structure (which does not meet 
with the approval of the leadership of the 
high schools, who are of the opinion that 
a high school education worthy of its name 
requires six years of study—an opinion 
shared by the institutions of higher learn 
ing) is based largely upon the framework 
of the Free Compulsory Education Act 

On the other hand, the requirements of 
the absorption of immigration and integra 
tion of communities necessitates the setting 
up of additional stages over and above 
elementary education—stages which do not 
coincide with high school. The Govern- 
ment Education Department has this year 
begun setting up 2-year post-elementary 
institutions with a special curriculum con- 
stituting an independent unit. Public 
opinion is increasingly demanding the ex- 
tension of the Compulsory Education Act 
to class 1X age-groups 


NE MAY SAY that in contrast to the 
elementary school, with its stable struc- 
ture and its clearly-defined road paved 
through 70 years of struggles and experi- 
ments, the problem of post-elementary edu 
cation has not yet been clarified in the 
State of Israel. 
However, in spite of differences of opin 
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ion on this matter, all educators are unan 
imous in acknowledging that the mission 
of education in Israel is to mould the 
form of the pupil that he may identify 
himself heart and soul with the vision of 
the nation of Israel and democratic values 
and to train him for creative Halutzic ini 
tiative in all spheres of life in the State. 


It is the hope of all that in the same way 
as in the past the Hebrew school was the 
cradle of the renascent Israeli nation, it 
will, in the present and future, fulfill the 


function of a workshop for the spirit of the 
nation realizing what the Hebrew prophets 
assigned to “the end of days.” 





A.F.L.-C.1.O. $6,000 
Scholarship 
to Spires Student 


OYCE ELLEN ZARS, 17, 
the top ten in her senior 
1,058 in Chicago suburban 


one of 
class of 
Proviso 
Township High School and student of 
an A.F. of T. leader-science teacher is 
a freshman at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology under one of the 
$6,000, four-year A.F.L.-C.LO. 
scholarships. (American Teacher, 
March, 1959) 


Miss Zars was selected for the award 
by the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, a non-profit organization 
1958-59 finalists. 
teacher at Proviso was 


new 


from school year 


Her science 


Loren Spires, past president of the 
West Suburban Teachers Union, Local 
97]. 


{ies SCHOLARSHIP student is the 
daughter of Albert and Lloyd M. 
Zars of Bellwood, Ill. Due to her 
mother’s illness during her senior high 
school year Joyce Ellen kept house 
for her father, mother and grand- 
mother while winning her top grades. 

She also found time for reading, to 
call it a hobby, and run a correspon- 
dence club for science fiction fans. 
Her ambition is to become a research 
chemist. 


a Seventeen year old Joyce Ellen Zars, student of union science teacher Loren 
Spires, receiving $6,000 four-year A.F.L.-C.1L.O. scholarship: From left, Daniel J 
Healy of Chicago, A.F.L.-C.1.0,. regional director. making award to Miss Zars; 
Stephen M. Bailey, Chicago Federation of Labor vice-president; Spires, and Miss 
Evelyn Gleason, president of West Suburban Teachers Union, Local 571, of which 


Spires is past-president. 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LA- 
BOR. Cloth. 459 pp. By Joseph CG. 
Rayback, chairman of the department 
of history and acting head of the 
department of labor education. 
Pennsylvania State University, and 
past president and member of Penn 
State Chapter, Local 500 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y., publisher. $6.00. 


The history of American labor is 
a fascinating and significant story 
which Dr. Rayback tells fully and 
interestingly. His book differs from 
previous books on this subject in two 
respects. 

First, he considers labor not as a 
separate entity but as an integral part 
of American life. The growth of labor 
is viewed against the background of 
American economic, political, indus- 
trial, and social history, and the effect 
of labor on American life and institu- 
tions is discussed. 


Second, the history begins with the 
period when workingmen broke the 
bonds of mercantilism to achieve dig- 
nity and economic prosperity. The 
author presents a vivid picture of la- 
bor’s long effort to achieve status and 
the prosperity which America’s demo- 
cratic institutions and economic sys- 
tem have made possible. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
TAPES, SCRIPTS AND TRANSCRIP- 
TIONS. Fifth edition, compiled and 
edited by Walter A. Wittich, professor 
of education, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Gertie Hanson Halsted, for- 
merly director, Radio Workshop, 
Stevens Point, Wis. Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wis., publish- 
er. $5.75. 

Of the 503 listings, 98 are new in 
this edition. The guide lists and classi- 
fies available tapes, scripts and tran- 
scriptions, describes the nature and 
content of each; indicates running 
time, provides name and distributor 
of each free tape, tells terms and con- 
dition of loan or use of each and 
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offers specific suggestions for use of 
each type of material. 

Additionally, it brings to the educa- 
tor, audio-visual director, and librar- 
ian information and suggestions on 
the purposes, nature, and uses of 
tapes, scripts, and transcriptions. 


EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSI- 
CAL ACTIVITIES. Cloth. 377 pp. 
By Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, director of 
health and physical education, Kan- 
sas City. Mo., public schools, and 
Anita Aldrich, supervisor of health 
and physical education, in the same 
schools. The C. V. Mosby Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., publisher. $4.50. 


This book emphasizes the educa- 
tional values of physical activities. 
School authorities and community 
leaders are now recognizing more 
fully than in the past their obligation 
to provide learning situations for the 
physical, social, and emotional devel- 
opment of children and youth. This 
treatise provides materials, suggests 
teaching procedures and techniques, 
and presents ways of evaluating pro- 
grams of physical education, safety, 
and recreation. 


SPURS TO CREATIVE TEACH- 
ING. Cloth. 354 pp. By Laura Zirbes, 
professor emeritus, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 16, N.Y., pub- 


lisher. $5.75. 


This is a book both of theory and 
of method. It is a basic book on crea- 
tive teaching without being merely a 
textbook for its content cuts 
the subject matter of almost every 
course offered in education. 
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EXPLORING PHYSICS. Cloth. 723 
pp. By Richard F. Brinckerhoff and 
Judson B. Cross, instructors in physics, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H.; 
and Arthur Lazarus, physics instruc- 
tor, Forest Hills High School, New 
York City. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers. $5.20. 


During these times of remarkable 
scientific accomplishments, a sudden 


“discovery” by the general public of 
the important role of high school 
physics has led to much uninformed 
and hasty clamoring for change. 
This book deals with the popular ques- 
tions being raised and carries a com- 
prehensive study of gradual change 
based on sound and calm planning in 
this field of science. It contains many 
pictures and charts for better visual 
understanding of the problems it poses. 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED. A 
book of readings. Cloth. 555 pp. By 
Joseph L. French, lecturer at Univer- 
sity of Missouri’s post masters guid- 
ance institute. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. publisher. $5.50. 


International competition, increased 
technological demands, and the de- 
mand for expanded public school pro- 
grams have aroused widespread public 
interest in the education of talented 
youth. 


Drawn from professional journals, 
the articles in this collection present a 
view of what is being done for the 
gifted, pose the problems inherent in 
educating such a group regardless of 
the special program selected, and re- 
port basic research findings in the 
field. They can provide the materials 
for a one-semester course on the gifted 
and can also be selectively used for 
guidance institutes or courses which 
discuss the problems of special educa- 
tion. 

WORDS AND IDEAS. Paper 
bound. 83 pp. By Mary Didas, 
English department, Freeport High 
School, Freeport, N.Y. College En- 
trance Publications Corporation, New 
York City, publisher. List price $1.10; 
school net $.65. 


This is a reading schools workbook 
offering short selections from the 
works of nine great American writers, 
together with exercises and vocabu- 
laries based upon the selections. Each 
chapter includes an extensive vocab- 
ulary list chosen exclusively from the 
works of the featured author. 
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Want to Know 


of the About the Union 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF TEACHERS 


WHY 


Interest Catching 


A.F. of T. Literature 


O cober is membership month, when 4.F. of 7. 


Locals across the country join in inviting more 
teachers to become members. There is no more 








dynamic way of telling the Union Teacher Story 


and the benefits of belonging than with the new 


and revised literature now available from your National Office. 


of appeal to every teacher. All are handy size. 


Goals of the American Federation of Teachers and Why. 
An interest arousing and thought provoking summary. Envi- 
sions teaching as the highest of professions. 16 pages. Red 
and black on white. $5.00 per 100 or $50.00 per 1,000 


New Horizons for America’s Teachers. 8 accordion folded 
pages, printed in orange, black and fawn. Most colorful of 
the A.F. of T.’s growing number of membership helps. 35.00 
per 100, or $30.00 per 1,000 


Questions and Answers About the American Federation oj 
Teachers, revised. A 12-page booklet, in blue, black and 
white. Answers 22 questions most frequently asked about the 
A.F. of T. $2.50 per 100 or $25.00 per 1,000 


Why I Joined the A.F. of T. Noted educators, statesmen 
and classroom teachers tell the story. Reprinted from ihe 


American Teacher magazine in an attractive 12-page booklet. 


Green and black on white. $2.59 per 100 or $25.00 per 1,000 


Since all items are priced below 
actual cost, please help us save 
bookkeeping by enclosing check or 
money order. Prices of other litera 
ture, buttons, pins, et cetera, on 
request 


These are booklets and leaflets 


Union Philosophy andthe 
Professional, by Jack Barbash, 
professor of labor education 
University of Wisconsin School 
for Workers. Tells why pro 
fessionals need a union 2.00 
per 100 or $20.00 per 1,000 


A Teachers Union Leader 
Views School Problems, by Carl 
J. Megel. Reprinted from Edu 
cation Digest as condensed from 
Teachers College Record. $2.00 
per 100 or $20.00 per 1,000 


Smoked glass trays with AF 
of T. Goals imprinted in gold, 
50 cents each. A.F. of T. wind 
shield stickers, in blue and gold, 
5 cents each or $5.00 per 100 
Stickers for envelopes or letter 
heads, 50 cents per 100 














